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This survey exafcined the extent and. quality of 
■agazine joumalisB education in* the United States and' Canada. Over 
half af ' th« 200 schools surveyed responded to the questionnaire 
concerning cuu#b'nt teaching practices and facilities. Besults 
indicate that aagazine journAlisa is aore widely taught than 
generally supposed: aost schools -ba^e at leaist one course that 
concentrates on pagazin^ writing or editing; onerfifth of ^^^t 
surveyed schools offer separate jiagazise* news Mgazitf^i^ .or .S- 
piofessionallffeelance) writing sequences in their journalisi . 
curricula. In contrast to the expanded course .offerings in iagazine 
jourtfalisB education, nearly half of the responding schools indicated 
that they diU not. have any facult7 sesbers devoting icr^ than 
one-t^ird teaching tise to sagazine courses. Additional data th>at are 
discus^d include enrollsent, facilities, te;ts, internships,* "joys 
a&d frustrations," and oth*f^ aspects/ of iagazine education. A saiple 
questionnaire is attaclred.^ fBi 
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The purpose of tMB survey was to examine the present status of magazine 
journalism in collegeVanS universities with journalism progrkms throughout 
the United Sttftes and^Canada. To-^ur knowledge, no previous survey of this 
type has ever been completed or publish ed > ^ * ' 

Areas in which quantitative and descriptive data^ete sought included: 

1. The. number of schobls offering courses thatHeal with areas ^ 
of-magazine journalism. ^ ^ 

2. The number of schools offering a magazine or professional ^ 
writing sequence. " , 

3.. Nximbers and types of courses' being offered as part of magazine 
/journalism curricula. 

4. The^ size of classes and the textbooks used in magazine writing 
axxd magazine editing* and production clashes. 

5. The number of schools with student -produced magazines, and ^ 
^ ' the ^ature of .such magazine. ' ' 

6. The number of instructors splfid^g one-third or more of their 
- • time teaching magazine courses, .and xheir professiojifti and 

teaching backgfounds, 

7. The use of adjunct prpfessors and visiting lecturers. 
•8. The prevalence of magazine internship prograJns. 

9. Open-ended respptT&fts on chronic problem areas in magazine 
journalism, sta^e^tfiit of each school 'fr^uccesses and 
suggestions fox further research in the field. 

' The study was commissioned and supported br the AEJ Mag^tzine Division 
^n^ordfer to assess cuiprent teaching practices and facilitijes and enable the 
Division to _.make proper plans aHd^Vecommertdatioas for the future. This 
survey also will provide groundwOTk from ijfhich further research can depart. 
-^It is hoped that it will provide a^stimulus for open communication amoi;ig all. 
the college* ^nd universities pre^htly offering atjd those considering be- 
ginning, magazine journalism programs. 

jtevieff of the Literature a . . ^ 

^ 'Although no definitive survey of magazine journalism education has been 
published, the literature does reveal several* studies on journalism faculties 
and fedi^ation in general. . - ^ < ^ 

in the Fall, 1972 Matrix, pp. 20-21, a survey on the status qf facility 
women was presented. The authors analysed 170 United States communications 
schools and fovmd that out of 1,954 totaj staff positions, only 7^% were 
filled'by women. There were 90 schools. (52yK) which did nnf, have any 
women on they faculty, and l an 'additional 48 (28 3/4tj scttocfis witn only one 
wOmyn on the faculty. We'^ttempted to obtain this type, of breakout ""on. current 
magazine faculty, (see page 6) 



The question aca^raic degree v^rsu? mSdi^ experience was dealt with 
in *n article iri Joumailsm Edwcator , October 1973, entitled, "Most J-Admini^ 
strators in Far West~Bo^^^M». A.s% Abundant Medur Experience." In a survey' 
of 36.schodls and departij^nt^ of journa^ij in itine Western stateS, Henley ^ 
found that 12 ^ the .38 administrators h^tcl a doctorate, 24 had a master's 
degree, and twd had an a4b. The average j^ears of professional journalism ' 
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The September, 19)5^^issue of The Quill was devoted ta an in depth look 
at journalism education:^ In it articles ^y Tteddiclcy De Mott, Einstoss/ Jortas 
.and*Neuhaus covei^ed a' variety of areas, including ch^ll.enges conrronting 
journalism schools, sufcce^es and failures in education and a discussion of 
the accreditation proces^*. DeMott, staged flatly (page 17) that, "Despite 
the psesence of too nianx-J academicians' of limited professional experience, 
today's average jouma^^^m professor' ha^ more profess ionar experience the*^ 
the average critic, atid j.s more familiar with tleveloinnents iti the fiel 
We sought to substantiate .this "seat-of-tTie-pants" conclusion wdth g*dlntita- ^ 
tive data, at least as ^r as magazipe journalism is« concerned. 



experience, with 21.6 



^. A recent study by tKe American Association of S|chools mi Departments 
of Journalism, as reported in Jouma).ism Educatoj* , Oct6ber/J975, note^ that 
"American journalism tethers are mostly tpen who are morj'^kely to have a 
terminal degree fron> ja( diversity in the Micfwest than from any other pax^t 
of the country." {p. 5) H)verall, 88.8% of teachers were maife. Seventy-fiVe 
per cent of AEJ members answering lifsted their, pjj^^ssional experience, as 
newspaper. Tjje next largest proportion was 
per cent.^ 

Overall, it is^fair to say that in. e(^yii^tlpnal literature, the emphasis 
is on newspaper. or edit6rial sequences, w^th little coverage of the magazin'e 
or professional writiitijjr' seque^nces that,yxhe authors believe, are. springing 
up over the country. fe hope this, sujpvey will help, to revive academic* 
interest in th^' magaziffe journalism /^ield. 

Methodolog^ ^ /j" 

To reach all majot- joumaiism programs, we u#ed Jhe current 1976 AEJ 
listing of 200 schools^nd d^artments p,f jourpdlism, contained in, the Jant^ary, 
1976 issue of Jpumaiism Emcatar . Thi's IfsV includes three schools in Canada. 
After the que^^ionnaite was constructed and printed,^ elich school was sent a 
Survey insjtyument thaii yrfcluded a letter o*f introduction and explanation, the 
questionnaire and a. seLr- addressed , hatfS- stamped return enveLDpe. All 2Q0 , 
schools 'listed were softt quest iwna ires, regardless of whether or npr they - 
had a magazine seque^ce^fi^^®^ * / . ^ I - ' 



In midi->lay the sury%^'wertf, mailed, first class, to the heads of the 
journalism or communications depaftments listed. Three weeks a7tbr the ini- 
tial mailing, aytoUow-u^ mailing' w^s conducted, aimed .at: a) those schdols 
Wit^SOO')^ enpollments; plus, those schools with a*listed sequence and/of a 
laboratory ma^azine^ who had(not responded^ tfc the first ^questionnaire*. Al- 
though no a^icempt '^as made to link the results with individual institutions. 



we did check postmarks^pf iBComing sui*veys, to ^conduct the follow-up mail tiig 
t'o 34 noh-respgnding schools, . The follow-up mailing infcluded the ^me qUes- 
tionnairt^^^-ar^etter 'explaining how these particular schools had been seWcted 

fof 




owTup,^ plus' another self-addressed^ {stamped envelope 
nnair'e Design ^and Construction 



return fliMUng 



'Questions were designed principally to be applicable to programs of all 
di^erpnt t>^es, and to oe easily machijie-codeable. To acquaint ourselj/0s 
wiCT t^e diff erent offerings and titles used by various schools scattered ^ 
o throughout the country, we consulted the catalogues of many of the sci?ools 
— with the largest and most established journalism programs : NQrthwestem,* 



Syracuse, Missouri, Stanford, Oklahoma, ^Texas at Austin, Drake and Geprgia^ 
liiis was done to "liberate", our termintflogy and to encompass as many differ- 
ent programs as possible. , Particular questions were. worded to emphasize . 
areas, rather than specific titles or labels. • ' / 

V ' ♦ • • . ' ; ^ 

Nevertheless, areas chosen to be investigated also reflected the ^nter-; 
est5 and concerts of the. twb researchers. We included many "nuts-and-bolts" 
qi^estions simply because this* very ba^c information had nevei; been -collected 
systematicafly on magazine joumaiispi educat^n> B^ing magazifne educators , 
wev also were interested •in what our colleagues were doing, what^textbooks^ 
they wer^ using, and what their particular problems were. .Our part^icular^ 
interests also lie in student -produced magazines, Oue section of 'the ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the production of lab magazines was included simply*- 
because, we wanted to learn more about how other, ^hools run their magazin^. 
and use^their experience to improve our*prodn£ty 

Quest ions 'were limited so that they wou^ti fit easily-^n four pages [i 
she'et ot YH! x 11" paper, folded).* Despite/the large number o£ questions 
(47), we hdped to convey, the impression tjiftat the suryey would not take that 
much tjtme to fill- out. The double-columii format war4 intended to enhance the. 
colbpactnisss and prqfessioualiam of the quCTtionnairey Enough spa^e wh-s left » 
to allow complete answers to 4pen-ended questions. V 

After initial questions- were constructed, a pr|jtest) was conducted by ^ 
telephone with several schools' within Ohio: one small, liberal arts school, 
a medium-sized university and a larger, more established one.' Additionally,, 
copies of the pretest questionnaire wer6 sent to several members of^the AEJ \ 
Magazine Division Committee. Based 'on this feedback, we ^hanged the wotdiflg 
to several questions, ind added others in areas we had eveVlooked. • - 

Measurement Pi^ocedures and Hypotheses'^ ^ -^^ 

The level cff mgas'urement Ws entirely nominal, ^ach question was as- 
signed a columK^or sesies of cojurans on'^an IBM card. Each possible response 
was assigned a number "from^O to 9, Corresponding to the punch t^at was-placed 
in that Question's colunm(s) on the cardR Enoligh numbers were left at appro- 
priate plkces to handle open-ended responses. Purely open-ended questions 
were coded either ''0" if not answered, end "1" if some^ response was jwritten 
. in. Where' numbers were asked for, the ^txial nunjbers or percentages were 
coded directly into the* appropriate columns^ ' It was necessairy to use i^wo 
80-colum^l cards for each school's response. All responses were assigjted an 
identific/ation number which was punched into the first three columns of each 
card. ^ - . . . J. .. .. 
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■ ■ ■ ■-' ■ •■• 

f ^ ^ , : ' ^ • - • • ' * ' 

A^tetldevelopingl coding rule^^nd the.n^^essary inter-coder feli^i lity^, , 
the two reilarchers ijid all the coding oh separate sheet$'wh^ch were then 
turned over to the keypuncher' for processing, eich open-ended' question was* 
read, and responses were comi^ared for simiiarities^d Gommon response §ets. 

This material Vas~ tabulated by hand. * ' ^ 

f . , », * 

•j^ii^* number $ and percentages repprted in this piper, are based on thQ 
fir st> 107 'responses received. It is believed, however^ that they ar^e repre- 
sentative of^ the ^^opulation as a/wholjs. . ' 

Sinpe little or n othing has been do ne in th is area-before, we did not ' . 

enter this research with any real prejudices or hypotheses. We wanted to 
gather, • independently, very basic statistics on magazine journalism ediication. 
Our own experience and beliefs-did lead us ta expect certain>,outcomes, espe- • 
ciaHy in the questions^ concerning the niiJnber of- instructors spending one- 
third or more of their time teaching magazine journalism, and their profes- 
sional aijd academic background. We also had soAe idea as to the textbooks 
being used and the problem areas in magazine journalism educatioa. In sdme 
cases, our prior suspicions were substantiated, "tn other cases/ they llerfi 
noj^ . • ^ . ^ , 

As, stated In the cover lettei;tQ our- questionnaire, we were not attemp- • 
ting to either judge or evaluate" the quality of magazine, education. But our 
findings do point up large deficiencies and strengths. It is hoped, the re^ 
suits will spur the Magazine Division and others to attempt furtner research 
in the field. " . • ' 

Findings 



As of the Jast we^ in June^ 19716, we received 110 responses out of 200 
questionnaires^ sent out, for a 55% return rate. Of the 43 schools with 500 
or more journalism majors, we re^pived responses from 32, of 74%. Included 
in our returns was one questionnaire from a Cahs^dian school. Of those schools 
offering a magazine, news/magazine or a\prpfessional writing sequence, we 
received r6sponses-'from^%. * • 

^Fo^if reference, a ciopy of the questionnaire is included in the 'Appendix. 
Statistics cited are*bdised on 107 cases,' due to time constraints. . ^ 

• When kskejdHfhether they bfSered any courses which dealt i/ith areas in - ; 
magazine journalism, 92.5% resp(md«d\>4ff irmativeiy* , Of thes6 99SsChools, 
45 , or 42 % alsb declaifed that t*hey had an averaltm 
writing sequence. The lp.stin;R in the '^fij d^rect^pfcri 
only 28 ^cho?*5 listing feuch "^sequerfcesy The AEJ Ifrei 

schools with journalism Programs, ^iWle our survey 

our respondents- have . magazine s6qufendes. ; ' ^ ( 

. • \ ' • ' 

^ Magazine feature w£ting lead the list of the most offered magazine 
cwrses. Eighty^sevfeif pet cent of the schools reported, having such a writing 
^prse: Magazine editing \and^ production Wis the second most frequent course 
offered (69%) report. Third place. went to cqurses discussing specialised 
magazines (52%). ' ^ . . . 




> - - - - * 
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, schoolsT lis^d a4ditionaljtourses in sf^^as they deemed related, to 
magazine journalism, but which were not listed on thft original survey: 



ERLC. 



photojournalism, media reseatch, typography, layout and dfsign, '^freelance 
writing; selling,, yearbook production and^editin^, house organs, maga* 
zine management, graphic art« and design, visual communications, i;idustrlal' , 
press* invest i gat iyeooumai^m, depth reporting, public relations publi- 
oetions> pr6motit)n, critical^riting and agricultural writing. 

The "Textbook Sweepstakes" revaajed that William Rivers^ Free Lancer 
and .Staff Writer is the most popular book used in magazine writing classes 
.(21V). Second are courses (17%) that do not have any required texts. Six 
^ s chools each use Scho^nf eld's Effective^Feature Writing a nd Fontalftflls.,^^' 
Thje Art of Writing Tion-Tictiofr ; sixteen other books also were mentioned/ 

, : ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

< * An* open-ended que^ion concerning the "chronic- problems" in teaching - 
magazine writing revealed several common strands of thought. The. short 
length of the term, coupled with Tkrge classes aitd lack of. time for individ- 
ual evaluation and attention, were cited as constant stumbling blocks. The 
basic English* skills background 'of students was alsi> considered deficient. 
Photo majors ai}d home economics majors 'especially licked writing experience, 
but many students apparently enter writing clashes lacking hksic grammar 
skills. . > 

Additional probLem areas which some respondents expressefi include(i the 
laQk of potential markets^ , jgett^ng ^ttTdents to work on deadli^ne'^:^ overcoming [ 
newspaper style. apd training, overcoming one-dimens'ional reporting and lack ^ 
ot reader cooreintation, poor research technique and student .indifference 
toward reading magazines. . • ' * v 

* \ 

The most popular .textbook being used in editing and production classes 
is Click and Baird's Magazine Editing and Production , by a wide margin. 
Thirty per cent use it, while its nearest competitor (Root) garnered only 
four per cent. Thirteen per cejnt of^ the , respondents have nd required text. 
Additibnal texts mentiond that did not appear on the original survey include 
six "Other .textbooks. Folio magazine and ^Pocket Pal . ' 

The principal projecfts or activities of magazine editing and productidn 
classes were production or a student magazine or a proposal for a new maga- 
zine..' Other activities included writing, 'editing and producing inserts, pro- 
.duc'tion pf a Sunday sxippleraent magazii^e for newspapers, intenlshlps oij'area 
magazines, reciesign of an issue of w already-published magazine, and the 
preparation of a dummy magazine plus writing assignments for such a magazine. 

• 

Size of classes was examined .separately. Most, magazine writing classes 
have between JO to 20 students,, with 23%^havingaO to IS and 33% having 16- 
to 20 students. Annual enrollments in n^gazine writing d'asses range £r6m 
four to 150 students, with an average of 48. ^gazine editing and production 
classes follow this same pattern, with a slight edge gqiAg to the lO to 15 
studeot individu^ class size. Apprbximate annual enrdtlment in magazine 
editing and productit^n classes ranged from four to 220, *'with an average of 37. 

When asked^ directly if they had a student produced magaz.ine, 50% ans- 
leered yes, '23% no, and .27% failed r^xpnnd. Qf thn^m ^% grhnn^a answyrin^ 



yes, 22 stated they had a laboratory jnagazine, 20. said they had an independent 
one, and the other 19 classified their magazine, in 'the "otMer^^category^. Hie 
secti^ of subsequent questions dealing with the specific laboratory magazine 
,wis skipped by 70% of the respondents, sb finidings^Dn those questions are not 
J!M!^.QjlJLjAg!!^^^^ number of Tesponse^% ^ . • ' 



, To briefly summarize that section, most ^of the laboratory magazines are 
produced by members of a claS3 experijencing ma^ifne production for the first 
time. Faculty supervision 'is the norm. TTte students . involved usually re-/ 
ceive academic crec^it for their woA. Some magazines, however, .have paid 
top' staff positions. Thes'e arrangements go from an editor getting paid $2.26 
an hour for 80 hours .of work a month to full tuition waivers. Several editors 
receive not only salary , but also a* pienrcentage of; the net grossed by the 
magazine^ Only one laboratory m£^azine was reported as not actually being ' 
printed.* Qf those actually printed, 16 are di^jpi^ibuted only on campus, while. 
11 are distributed on campus and ig^ the suji^Qul^ing community as| w611> Five^' ^ 



maga 



izines have pres^ runs over 10,dOO; 17 eicSfeeZr '2,'000 copies' per issue. 

Another 'quest ion tool^ inventory of th6 types of graphic arts equipment 
presently available to journalism students. The most common facility avail- 
able is a photographic darkroom with related equipment . Fifty*-five 
per cent repott having a phototypesetter ,and 34% an offset press. Entering 

"the new technology," 31% have a video , display terminal. 

« * » 

An investigation of the profession£[l and academic background of the in- 
structors who spend one-third or more of their tim* teaching pagazine courses 

rWas A large, part of the survey.- It was decided that those faculty spending 
a significant amount of class time in magazine teaching were worthy of spec-, 
ial analysis. Forty-seven of th^ respondents do nothdve any magazine jour- 
nalism faculty who qualify under this operationll definition.^ Thilrty p^ 
cent have one faculty member, 15%- have two, 5% have three and 3% have four. 
Four is the» largest number magazine of faculty jtaembet;^^laimed by any school. ^ 
Of those 104 instructors identified as to sex 78% vare male arfd 22% are female. 

f • " ' f 

Each school was asked to assign fdentifying letters to each of theif . 
magazine iiistructors, then ansWer a series of questions concerning the back- 
ground of\ each. For those instructors listed under "Instructor A," 30% have/ 
their main prof-essioanl background in maga^zines, 29% in newspapers and 8% 
in public relations. Under ''Instructor B," 18 were/listed *as having news- 
paper experience while 11 w^e placed uifder the magazine category. (To keep 

^these ^percentages and numbers^ in perspective, it must be pointed out that 
under Instructor A, 25% of the 107 schdols did ndt'riespond and under Instruc- . 
tor B, 62% did not respond.) 

^ ^^^^ 
Actual years o^ profe^mblal magazine experience for all instructors 
listed varied from zero ^(T one with 40 yeajrs of magazine experience. Those 
instructor^ with fivfe ypars of experience or less make up 53% of the total. 
We were surprised to find that 13% of magazine instructors have no direct 
professional experience; and 9% have onl^ a year or less. An additional^ 
23% of the instructors have magazine Experience in >^he six to* te^-y^ear rangCr 

teaching experience ranged from one to 33 years. Forty per [cent of the 
instructors havtf been teaching ^ive or less years, while an additional 31% 
have taught between six and ten years, inclusive. 

. Under a question about the freelance activity of the magazine ^structors 
as previously operationally defined, 73 instructors were listed as currently 



freelancing. ^ 

The highest degree held by most of /the' instructors is a Master's. Under 
the Instructor A listing, 40% hold Master's degrees, ^while ^he second highest 



category •.is. a Doctorate with 26%. fh? clear majafi^y of those Usjted ^undor 
Instructor B alsd.hold'^a Master'^ degree*. . * ^ - 

. The use of adjunct professor^ and (visiting- prife'ssors is anotb^^ area 
we» explored. Twetnty/ schools reporf.ed using prafis^ional^ fr^m the surrQundiiig 
community as adjunct prafessors. (A grcjt'many more schools s^iid they used ' 
guest lecturets, biA not as actual members of the faculty.) The jnajority of/.^ ^* 
those 20 schools responding "y^s" use a total of one or two adjuncts each. / ^ 
The courses Usted as .Wing tajight by adjunct faculty arer magazine produc- 
tion, -magazine writing, editing, graphic arts anci design and magazine manage-, 
ment. ' . • • / ' 

Of those schools responding'(89%l to a questipn oti \jlfiether or* not theyl 
have internship programs with' magazine outlets,' a liftle over half said,f^ 
L^esJ'These internship pirograms place approximateltogO students per. 
yeaF^on mag^ines A similar area'of. interest is thj^xistence of a.Place- 
ment Office specifically for jjdurnalisnr sfudfents. Jhirty-si^ per cent of 
the schoqls have A4)^ficement office of fhis type, while 46% do not, and^the 
^temaiffd^ use otner arrangements. - , 

The .rftOst popular professional organization to which at least one of the 
magazine faculty belong are: Society of- Professional Journalists (64%); \ 
Women in Cpramuni€ations, Inc. (30%) and the Intefnation^T^ssociation of 
Business Communicators (19.6%). Sixty of M07 magazine teachir^ faculty 
members ar4 listed as members pf the Assgciation ^foj .Educatioi^Ln^^Journalism, 

' Magazine7Division*{56%). There wefe an ad<m^OTl^l 20^"don't know^s" to the ^ 

' question on Magazine Division membership.^ ' ^ 

f The final portion of the questionnaire asked three open-ended questions. 
The fitst^ asked the respondent to diseuss the ohronic priblem area^s he or 
she had encountered in magazine journalism education. ^ Several responded that 
the li^ck of bther faculty interest and tKe feeling that faculty in other 
sequences tended ta "look down" upon those in madaMnes. VSgme^coupled this 
tvpe Qf feeling with a belief that inagazine jout^^lists also l^ck a, profes- \. 

•*slpnal identification, and suffer from lack ^f getieral public and student 
awajreness and understanding of trtie magazine field. Other respondents lamented 
the limited opportunities fof jobs and what they felt was a misplaced em^tiasis 
oxi freel'ancing rather than wotk.on the staff of specialized magazines.^ Under- 
financing and lack of g©od facilities were cited also. Two. respondents 
listed laclc of expeipi^nced instructors as a chronic problem. 

^ \ Students also w«re the center of several problem areas. Lack of suffi- 
cient student background along with false student expectations that they 
can become experts quickly were cited as stumbling blocks/ In art, 44% of ^ 
the schools that returned surveys wrote of proWem areas within magazine ^ 
/ • 3 our nalisn< education. \/ ^ ,r 

The Second open-ended discussion. question ask^d respondents to rebate 
their proiidest moments in magazine journalism education. Thirty-eight! Rpr ^^^^ 
cent responded tcf this question* Almost all mentioned that their proudest^'^^N^ 
> moments' involved students selling their work and seeing %i in, print for the 
first time^p Also* mentioned were the winning of awards and contests, plus . 4 • 
the enjoyment in producing of their first laboi^tory magazine. ^ 
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The. final question aslied resjtndents to muggiest ateas in, research they • 
"felt ware Currently needed in the magazine jdurnalism. field. Only ?6% of the 
schools wrote anything on this question. Suggestions were many. Several 
wer^ interesrted in cgst research and analysis of the economics of modern ma^a- 
' zinesr. Career^opportAinities^ market ¥r end ^ g j^ i nat ion of editorial policy 
, and decision-^making, ^readership surveys, analysis of current personilities 
^ apd magazines, invest igatiofn^f the ftee lance witing^fi^^W, analysis of 
teaching methods and an, exl^mination of what magazines and editors ac^fually 
want from journalism edlication were all suggestions offered. 

^/urthy Anaty^is • - # 

The preceding results fulfilled our chief goal of providing a '^census'^ 
on. the informatipn we colleftted on magazirfi journaHsm education today. In- 
terpretation and subsequent action we left tp^ the Magazine Division and each 
r^dex. , ' . 

. ' ' I ' ' . ' ^ 

. "^wever, on looking" at otir data, it becfmes evident that there were 
^ ^Severn oth&i; areas apd breakdown^ which coul^ be "Accomplished through addi- 
tional computer runs which might prove of ^alue in assessing the data under 
study. , \ . * ' * 

The* first comparison made was between thpse universities and colleges *^ 
with magazine sequences f4^) and those^withoiit magazine sequences '(52) ' 
Just as the size >f the groups is very similar^ answers to most of the qutes- 
"^tions are, very similar. 'However; there afe several areas where significant 
difference shows up. y 

i^s far as individual class size is concerned, those schools with sequerft 
cluster around the J6 to 20 ^student cla,ss size, while those' schoels^without 
sequences tend to cluster more toward the 10 to 15 stu^^t „ i/individaal%lass 
si.fe. Of "those with sequences, 30 out. of 4S, or 66.J^ have/ student -produced 
^maga^nes, while ojily 22 out of the 52 which do riot ^hiave a n/agazine sequence 
or 42.3%, 'have a st^dent-produce# magazine. ' \ 
* * * * ''^ ^ 

Comparisons of instructors vho teach in*eithe^ sequence or non-sequifnce 
.schools klso xeve^l some interestin^dif ferences. First^,31-. 1% of those 
schools with magazine sequences do ^ot have any instructj^rs who spend, one'-^ 
third or more of their time teaching magazine courses. 0?f the other hand, 
5i.9\^of those schools that do ^not have sequences also do not hs^ve any maga- 
zine instructors. The brealcdown for the rest x>f the cafVegories is as follows: 



es 



\ 



*:j)f Instructors 


' Se(iu^nce v 


: Non- sequence 




14 schools / 


27 schoolS'i" 




1^ 


K ■ ir 




10 • 


^ ■ 6 


3 


4 " 


f 'l " " 


4 ■ 


2 ■ " 


■:1 " 



A look at tK^ main professional back^ound of the instructors in *toth ttie 
sequence and non-seiquence schools shows that 4-1% ef 'l$ie inStructOPS in the 
sequence" sclHols have a preaominate magazine bacligTOUnd, while only 29% &f 
the instructors in the non-sequence schools list magazines as their main ' 
background. . ■ ' ' ' * V- 



ERIC 



jo 



A final interesting comparison shows that 53,3% of those, schools with 
nagazine sequences offdr internshij^s^ith magazines, while only 38.5% of the 
non- sequence schools do. *^ • ^ 

Anotl>er crosst:abulation'run compared the number of magazine instructors 
jo whether or not the school has a stu^pt-prx)duced magazine or^not. .Except^ 
fdr the three, instructor category-, every category has nearly twice as many 
responses in the magazine block as in- the no magazine block. Those with t-wo 
magazine instructors have the greatest number' gf. their schools in, the "yes 
magazine" block. ^ . ^ 



J. A^mparison of schools with enrollments of 500 or more against smaller ^ 
programs yields virtually the same comparisons as sequence versus non-se*. 
quence ctosstabs. targ^ school3 are. slightly more likely to have a higher ; 
prop6rtibn of instructors with magazine experienOB, as well as a larger 
number of magazine teachers witl\ their faculty, ' ^ . 

• * < • 

A Fe^ Implications ^ . ' ^ * 

As stated, the 4)urpose of this survtey was not to test any pre-constructed 
hypotheses, but, rather, to simply gather '^luts-and-B&lts" information on. 
very basic areas of magaz in^j ournal i sm education. •Hj^ring accomplished ,this ^ 
census -taking, we leave th&Jwiilk of t^le hara^uing to others. - 

Several things, however, have becbme apparent.^ There are many more 
magazine" sequences dn the country today than were previously thought, and 
the number is, probably gVowirig. Nearly aid of tKe colleg^e^ and universities' 
that responded offer some' type of instruction in magazine oournalism. , Eighty- 
seven per cent offer* magazine fefiture writing|§ wl\ile 69%^bffer magazine 
editing and production. Of* those responding, 50% claim to have a student- 
produced magazine. . \ ! ^ H^'^ 



The growth f>f magazine joiirnalism Mutation, however, is not t6ally re- 

flecte^d in the numljer of faculty who speVd one-third or move of their time 
, teaching magazine courses. Nearly half of "the scliools <?buld npt' a^ay that 

they, had even one instructor in magazines\ Professional magazine experience 
*does not' seem to be a prerequisite for becoming a magazine Instructor. I^i 

contrast, it*Hi^ atlmost a Vmyst^ to* have at^ least a* Master's degree before ' 

one can hope to' teach iti colleges and universities. , . 

Responses to the^ open-ended questions show that we still have a lot of 
areas whiclt^need both investigation and irnppovement . Magazine journalism 
education is ju»t beginning to come into its own,* What is done In tfte next • 
few years will set both thfi tempo-^nd the goals of our segment of jourpalism 
education. Hopefully th^s survey is* just the start in the .right direction,^ 
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School of h>urf\aUsifi 
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OEEICE^ PHa^^E:-^^^ 
; A^q, 614 
594-2671 



Dear CoJ league-,* 

^ The Ataclied suiyey instrument represents an attefept*»by " 
' the Association for Education in Journalism's Magaz^ine Division 
tq assess the status of magazine journalism education in. the* . 
U.S. and Cai^fca. I hppe you will find time to respond prpmptl-y^ 

^- c A . . ) • • ^ ' ' 

Although' the qu^tions jy;e many; we have attempted to re^uc^ 
_ a s many as possible to a ''sinqpl/ circle TQur cKoice" response. 
^"*lhis was done to both facilitate^ yoiw response and ,assi,st in 
machine analysis. . ^ , ^ » ^ . 

- I should meation that this is only a census and not an attempt 
^ tc judge or evaluate the quality of magazine *e due at ion;- If the 
questions reflect any biases^^lrey are the.ujiihtended products^ * 
of*the programs in which members of the survey committee • 
p'articipate. Th^s is an ^^onymQtiS^ document . N6 school or ^ . : 
program will be"^ identified, on -the final' report., . * ^ 

' The*^^sults;^pf/fchis siirvey^.will be preserited-at the, AEJ annual 
meeting in Collete Park this August..^ To allow maximum time for 
data reduction. akd analysis, please try to reply by June 10 . ' Tf* 
you wish your ownk.i:dpy of the 'f inal-^report , attach a note to \ 
your reply or write me separately. ^ , . 



I hope^to h^r from you soon. 



Siiiugrely , 





1975-76 He^cT^^ 
M^azine Division . » 
Association for Education 
in Journalism • 



st/BTS 



ERLC 



)2 , 



\ 



V 



^ 



In compHtiiii tMi vimf, p^m aftCU tte mimlMr iQQropAi to your.mpoASt. Whiri 
written %wm VI raqMifd. fhm mtm in Hm spiq^^Mid on Uniamf m or 

foUovtt^ tin qimtjon. ^ ' V *. 

.A Ob you roqui^ wnn typo of ixii^or umi befori iMrmtttini a studtnt to enroll in th* 
jourmlisni proyam? (Do'not list univiqtty or coHofi entrann rtquimmants .only jour- 
mlism exaffl<s)) (C 4) ' . , • * 



,(1) 
(2) 



Yia 

Mo 



Ttf yis. ^xudit tlM followi V typts of tests or other evaluatDfs (int art raqtMit^ before 
admiMMce' (C S8) - - 

<1) > " Enflisli Profttienoy Test 

(2) . 'WritjM dyllJevel test 

(3) Typimtast , - ^ . • 

(4) Overall re^ poinf avarife minimum , 
(5]f -Certain r«te in journalism ,course<s) / 

(6) Certain rade in a course outside of journalism / 
/ , . If tf, please opect^ what area:/ 

(7) ^ Other - Pleast.i^iTy: . . 

' B«t)ojfOU offer any courses^^ doal with areas m magazine jOOrnalnmUC 9!@^ s' 
V <l) Yes * • . •^ , . 

C- if you offer such mafazine cou^Mare thiy^ of an overall magazi/ie or professionil 
• writing sequericj^ (C 10) ^ \ ^ 



^'IMhicn of tte foilowing te)(tbook(s) Is(ire) btmg required in youf magazine writing classes' 
(C 2^29) • • ^ " . 



Schoenfeld: Effective. Ftlture ifrfing . 

Ipvers: Free Uncer and Staff ipiter 

Rivers: Finding Facts" ' « 

Fontaine: The Art of Writing Non-Fiction 

Aleiundjr: Beyond the Facts' 

Knotf. file Craft of Non- Fiction 

Romero:' Randhooh of Professional Magazine Writing 

Bird: Modern Article Writing^ 

Ho reqilired fixts 

• , • ' ^ \ 

Hj If notteqiiired, which texts a^e optional {IC30) 




J 



(1) 

(2) 
(3^ = . 

H.b.ptiitt lijts nsti ■ Pl«|te specify: (C 31) 
•Tl) 
(2) 

. (3) • 




I. Miitjtifonic probleflls, ff *nif, do you fice in ttidiint mifazlnt writin|?<C 32) 

; y ' • . - ; 
"" ' ' ' 

^followjng questions ire do mifuin* editini ind production clisses If you offer no 
such individual cduise or cdutws. pleise skip to Quntoon V. - rs:- ' . . '• • , 



(1) . Y« 

(2) No 



f »« oDnered in SPECIfIC courses' (C 11-18) < 



J. Whit 
clisses 



IS 'the tppronmite-annual'ettrollminf in your migizine editini and prdductm 

i?,(C 33-35) , , , , -' . 



(I) 
(2) 
. (3) 

■ns) 

(6) 
(7) 



K'On the ateraee, how large are your individual magazine editing and prpductioo class«s?i 

. (0/36)' 



Magazine feature writing • 
Magazine editing and production ^ 
Production %f a laboratory maguine, 
Discussion af specialtzed^magazinos 
New Jouroalism * . , 
Histoqr and overview of Ametican magazines 
Soenc? writing . V - 

Other ti^» Tiagaztnecpuises offered • Please specify < 
' (8) ^ 













(1) 


rmr than 10 students 






• (2) 


^ 40 te 15 students 






(3) 


16 to 20 students ^ 






• , <^ • 


21 to 2»^ents 






(5)< 


26 to 30 students 




Y 


(6) 


Mote then 30 students 


> 



I. Miich of the Stowing ^tbook(s) is(are) beiry required in your magazine ei|iting end 
j)rod^4faestt? (C 37-38) 



(9) 



' keiat^ topics icovered withinJ^n m^tzine^codAs - Please list: 



(Ci9-20)^. 



• ^ (1) • , . ^ . 

* . . (3) 

> The following questions refer b magazine wrrbng courses If you offer no such individual 
courst or coyrsM. please slup to QuestMli J.- 

' » * *\ . ' ' 

i. What ifthe approximate anwal eiyollment in your magazine writing classes? (C 21-23) 

F On^the averagf . how larie fe your indnidual magazin^ writio| clisias? (C 24) 

' (1) Fewer then 10 students ' * . 

(2) * 10 to 15 students ^ v. 

(3) 16 to 20 students 

(4) ' 2l'to 25 students * , 
.(5) 26 to 30 students 

(6) Mo9 than 30 stuiiants 

6. Approximately what percentage of total annual ^azine writing course enrollment is 
itprMited by non-jeurnalism majors? (C 2S27) " ' 



(1) rCltck and Biirj: Mnizinf Editing and Production 
Ferguson: Editmf the' Small MagMine 
Root: Modern Magizinl Editing' 
(4f ^ No required texts 

if not requii 
15) 

^ (6) 

-Other texl^ used • Pleese^cify 

. (7y 
\^ it) 

' M-WMthe principal pf9|5ctdt activity of students m your magazine editing andarodud 
-d»ses? (C 39) 



Magazine tditing' 
lir^^^hich texts are* optiol|^: 




N^Do you hm a student produced matuine? (C 40) 



(1). 

m 



Yea' 



Nj.lf yea, is- it: (C'4i) 

' (2) 



A laboratory piagadpi 
independent 



(3) ^har Piaaia^spkl 



Tin WlowMg qw^s M wftti till ftfular prod^dkM^of i labontory mi|«ift«il H you 
do not'pradttci indi i mfuiiif on a rtfulir bans, plataaskip to Quasteii V. 



0. Hour art Mf mombart hx your labqritory nAf azina laiaclad? (Ctioo^ Miy ONE) (C 42) 

^i) Ml art \ba<>itif 'adlaai^ar«axpanafic«gmi|KHiaM 

fiist Una. It is n.^ly Hblty v^wviaad. 
(2) ' All art dan niamban» \iifi top-^ifftrf ara lacond ttma vatarans who supaniaa 
and inatnict Urst-timtrs' afforts. * • . ^. 

Alt polaitial staffs' must go throufh KimW- 
;0tiir 'PtaaB8 sptctfy: ^ * 

P. Otttdanii raathta acadtmic citAt for working on tha staff of your laboratory magazina? 

(C43) ' . . 



•(2) 



til 



Q.AnUwtQppoiitMM 



(1) 



(5) 



■ 7 



ixKuth* alitor, itc) piid poiitio«}(C 44) 



y« ' If yKi piMW tpwif) tiM finiiltitl irranfimMli: 

. (2) , 

-Ho ' ^ . ' 




Wiat happat^^pftar the maiaztne is producad? (C 45) ' ^ 

"^(1) ^ IS not actualty priated, ' ^ , 

" it ts qrintad an^ distributed en|y on campus. 
^3) ^ It IS prmtad and distributed m tbe sorroundiiif tommuntty as wall as'on 
. campur • ^ ^ • ^ . 

Ptfter * Please specify: ' ' . ^ 

(5) N 

(6) 

S.H printed, what IS your^ press run MC4M9) 

T. Mtat IS the ipproumate cost par issue to produce the magazine? (0,50-53) 

U. Please gm the approximate percentage of financial support provide your laboratory 
byM following revenue sources? (C 54^56, 56-57. 58-59) 
1^ University budget ' per nnt 

' * Circulabon " ^ par cant 

(3) Advertising per cant ' , 

(4) Other • Please 'specify sources ^ 

* The foMowing questions dtal wtth tliTtypes of Jacilitiei which ]fou havr Mlabla inliouaa 
for magazRia and other lourgplam students. * 

V: Please cirda the following types of graphic arts equipment which you have available : (C 60- 
64) N 

* * 
,(1) Video Display Terminal ' < 

Photographic darkroqih and facilities \ 
.(3) Phototypasettar 

(4) Kpflypa 

(5) Ofllet press 

(6) Copy camera 
(TV AN^of the above 

. (8) I' Jibar • f lease specify: 

Do |tt halt a magaiiaa dub? (C 65) 



(1) 
(2) 
.(3) 



Yea 

'No 

Other • Pleaaa specify: 



X. Does your dub or studint maganna have editorial offioas? (C 66) ' 

V 



(1) 
(2). 
(3) 



Yea 

^No 

Other • Pleaaa specify: 



Ibar MlltitB? (C 67) 



The fdlowing questions deal with the faculty you employ to teadT areas of'magaunt 
journalsm. For purpoaea of thts suney. please consider an indnndual a magazine instnidor 
only if he or she spends ow^llrd ar mere of his or. her time teaching magazine coum ' 

I Although many faculty may.taadi an occasional magaziiie course, how many instroctars 
t> spend eM-tNritr Hereof their time teaming magazine courses? 

' b* 

Total V ' Male-'*- - Famale: ^ 
* • (C 68-69) (C 70) , (C 71) 

. Please assiri etch of these matazina instrxtors an arbitrary letter' beginning with In 
strudor A. Instrudor B, Instructor C. and so on' Then answer the following sOries of 
questions, using the same labels throughout. (Do NOT indude'teeching assistants 
However. 00 includa part*time and.ad}uiid faculty.) 



AA Please indicate which of the following areas consbtute tb# mabi^foMaRi background of 
yoi^m^ineirBtruCtor».aRCLE ONLY ONE CATEGORY K^t^EACH INSmUCTOR. 





MM 


NEWSP 


AOVER 


PR 


RTV 


NONr 


bntmctor A'(C 72) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Hiitnictw B (C 73) 


(1) 




(3) 




(5) 


(6) 


Instnictor C (C 74) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


('«) 


hntnictor 0 (C 7S) 


0) 


<2)7 


(3)'; 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


hntnictor E (0*76) 


(1) 


' (2) 


(3).. 


(4)- 


(5) 


(6) 



ADO OTHERS IF NECESSARY (C 77) 

(KEYPUMHKR- BEGIN CARD TWO HERE) 

> 

BB. Approximately how many years of professional magazine experience does eech of your 
magazMe instrudors have? - -^'^ 

\ Instrudor' A (C 4-5) yeoS - ' . / ^ ^ ^ 

' Instrudor B (C 6-7) ^ years 

Instrudor C (G 8-9) ^ yttrs . . 

histrudor D (C 10-11) yevs 

' Instrudor E <C 1213) , * yetrs ' * 

ADD OTHERS IF NECESSARY tC44-15) 

CC. Approximately how many years of professional^rbaespaper experience does each of your 
magazine instrudors have? , * ' - ^ * 

bistrvdor A (C 16-17)*^ yters 

bistrudor B (C 18-19^) ^ years ' ^ . ' 

Instrudor C (C 20-21) yttrs 

Insthidob D (C 22-^3) . ^ yatrs ^ 

, instrudor E (C 24-25) • ytan 

ADO OTHERS IF NECESSARY (C 26-27) 

DD.Approximataty how many years of coHaga teeching experience does each of your magazine 
instrudors have? 

>, ' 

btstrudor A (C 28-29) years 

histnidor B (C 30-31) years ^ 

bistnidor C (C years 

histrudor D (C 34-35) years 

biatwrter E (C 31-37) im " 
ADO OMRS IF NECESSARY: (C 38-39) \ 



4 . ■ I 



41) 
C(C42> 
: . . Miiclir^ (C 43) 
. ^ hniiMlar^ <e 44) 



m binl^'iiccssMtY <c 45) 

W. «M is tiy Mi^ iiliit Md by Mil of yovr 





NONE 


BACHELOftS 


MASTERS 


.DOCIDRATE 


OTNU 


MC«) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


B at 47) 




(2) ■ 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


C (C W) 


(1) 


■v(2) ■ 


(3) 


(4)* 


(5)' 


D '(C 49) 


(1) 


m 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


l^at SO) 


■ a) 




(3) 


(4) , 


(5) • 



' OlMERS IF NECESS/UIY (C 51) 



66. DtfM ipt iiMitthM pnfHMMli fram tlw tpHrMwliiii canmuMly m id|iMct |lrotMon^ 

*52) ■ ' . 



• (0 



(2) 



Yd If N, IMK mMT? (C 99-54) 

Milt caunn do Um; ordioirily tiidi?(C 55-57) 



HH.Dtyou bntM intwnlilp 



(1) 
W 
(3) 



Y« 

Hi 



wltlirMp2iM0iitli1^(C5t) 



wraiiitmMti - PIhm spKifr' 

■ (3) 
• (4) 

(5) . 



LL. 



(1) 

^3) 
(4) 

(5), 

(6) 

(7) 



Mflifi:.(C W-77) * ^ • ^ . *' 



cifdt 



btfoR of Bmiiiiil C^mmwiicaliin 



iRtMttlOMl 

SocMy of T< 

Sociito of MUKiM Writeri ^ 
^Uttifii fhibiiiiort fioMm * • 
Socitty of ProfmioMi ioi^iiitMi (S|mi CWti Chi) 
WoHiifl in CoinfiHMicitioiit, Inc* 
OdMr ■J\mit IptcHy: . 
(7)' 

A. O 
* (9) 



TiM foUovini m% opon-tiMM 9iitstlns,'doiifn«d to olictt aqy fwtiwf comrmnts you iray 
tavi. PtaofNifrootoMiwirtliiffoitMriirMwformoronaddH^ 
Yow fNdbKfc will bt riidy oppttcjiM. 

M||l. MMt chronic problm im ftavi ]ro<i tncountirid hi migiiint joumalisffl odvcatiofl? 

(C78) 



RN. WMt km bM jowtrowlHt momtnti in mtiiiiM jowMlliin iductti^? (C 79) 



M.HovmanKf yoiffstodintsporyMrwouMjfDuostimfteiibtiM intorniMpi with magirinoi? 
(C5«l) 

JJ. DtfM IM I Plictmwrt Offia spKillall; fot^mtllm itu^ 

(1) Y« 

(2) No ' 

, (3) Othtr MrMawiwti - Phi^ ipodlji: 

(3) 
(4) 
(5). 



JM. Viiat lort d mirdi do 900 fill ciiTwtly niidid in mi^^ 



lUL t)o iMiiihict of yow fKsily biloH to tti'^^ 



YES 

U) 



NO 

(Z) 



ERIC 



ii^ictli A (q 13) 

l(Ci4) (1) (2) 
• « 

C(CI5) ^ . 0) 0 

D (C «) (» (2) 

E(PI7) (») <2) 

«0B OnCRS IF NOESIMV (C 



OONT IWO« 
(3) 

(3) , 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
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